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■Jtiiitu  Oirtitb  r'URtiUN  POLICE  TOWARD  NICAkACuA 

C'tiAPT£R  I 

INTRODUCTION 

unitea  States  interests  in  Central  America  nave 
remained  more  or  less  constant  throughout  this  century. 

Ine  uni  tea  States  wants  to  Keep  hostile  powers  out  of  tne 
area,  wants  to  maintain  staoiiity  in  the  countries  of  tne 
area  in  ways  amenable  to  U.S.  interests,  ana  tinaiiy  aesires 
open  access  to  economic  markets.1  Nownere  in  Central 
America  nave  tnese  interests  oeen  more  tnreatenea  tnan  in 
.Nicaragua,  cor  example,  since  1912,  Nicaragua  nas  seen  tne 
u.s.  pannes  involved  in  a  twenty  year  war  for  tne 
elimination  ot  Danditry  ana  the  estaDl isnment  of  a  staDie 
government.  Then  snort ly  after  the  marines  aepartea, 
Nicaragua  founa  itself  unaer  the  control  of  a  family  ot 
dictators  that  stayed  in  power  for  forty  years.  Now  for  the 
iast  ten  years  a  Marxlst-Leninist  government  has  led  or 
misled  the  Nicaraguan  people.2  These  events  in  Nicaragua, 
represent  much  frustration  for  the  policy  makers  in  the 


United  states. 


Ine  purpose  ot  this  research  paper  is  to  taKe  a  i oo<  at 
u.S.  toreign  policy  as  it  applies  to  Nicaragua.  Primary 
emphasis  wi i i  De  on  tne  last  ten  years;  nowever,  a  ratner 
detailed  look  at  the  pre-1980's  is  necessary  to  provide  an 
historical  Dackgrouno  ana  to  set  the  stage  for  the 
assessment.  In  the  last  chapter  of  this  report,  the  author 
will  provide  ms  own  views  on  the  past  ana  tne  future  ot 
u.S. -Nicaraguan  relations. 

ror  students  ot  foreign  policy,  the  past  ten  years  or 
post-somoza  period  in  Nicaragua  is  an  iaeai  case  study.  Ai  i 
tour  instruments  ot  power  --  political,  economic, 
socio-psycnoiogicai ,  ana  military  --  were  used  in  an  attempt 
to  influence  tne  Nicaraguan  government.  u.S.  foreign  policy 
approacnes  in  Nicaragua  changed  during  the  perioa  from  an 
initial  di lateral  focus  to  ending  the  decade  with  one 
empnasizing  a  multilateral  approach.  The  success  or  failure 
of  U.b.  foreign  policy  in  the  1980' s  may  not  be  known  for 
some  time,  but  given  the  important  conflict  resolution 
initiatives  now  underway,  this  review  appears  to  be  both 
timely  and  necessary. 

This  research  paper  was  not  intended  to  address  every 
transaction  in  U.S. -Nicaraguan  foreign  relations.  It  wilt 
focus  on  policy  changes,  ways  the  instruments  of  power  were 
employed,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  Nicaraguan  reaction  to 
U.S.  policy.  The  goal  is  to  oe  factual  and  informative. 
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CHAPTER*  ii 


THE  SOMOZA  RELATIONSHIP 

The  year  1933  marked  three  significant  events  in 
U .S. -Nicaraguan  relations.  First,  the  U.S.  Marines  left 
after  having  spent  almost  twenty  years  helping  Nicaragua 
ouiid  a  staDie  government.  Second,  lloeral  leader  Juan 
Sacasa  won  tne  Presidential  election  ano  appointed  ms 
niece- s  nusoand,  Anastasio  (Tacho)  Somoza  as 
Ji rector-Generai  ot  tne  U.S.  Marine  trained  National  Guara. 
rinaiiy,  tne  U.S.  aaopteo  a  foreign  policy  ot 
non-intervention  ana  noninterference.1 

xne  most  important  of  these  events  may  De  tne 
appointment  of  Tacho  Somoza.  Somoza  was  amoitious  ana 
snrewa.  He  naa  served  as  interpreter  for  Henry  Stimson, 
rieroert  Hoover's  Secretary  of  State,  and  seemed  to 
understand  the  benefits  of  ties  with  the  United  States. 
Somoza  used  his  National  Guard  first  to  defend  Sacasa;  then 
in  1936,  he  used  them  to  seize  power.  For  the  next  forty 
three  years,  the  Guard  would  remain  loyal  to  the  Somoza 
fami ly . 

As  Somoza  ousted  his  uncle,  the  United  States  sat 
silent.  Tne  policy  of  noninterference  was  indeed  just  tnat. 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  said  it  this  way. 
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It  nas  tor  many  years  Deen  saia  that  tne 
Uni  tea  States  nas  sought  to  impose  its  own 
views  upon  the  Central  American  states,  ana 
that  to  this  ena,  it  nas  not  nesitatea  to 
interfere  or  intervene  m  tneir  internal 
affairs.  Inis  criticism  nas  oeen  maae  parti¬ 
cularly  m  regara  to  our  relations  witn 
mcaragua.  we,  tneretore,  aesire  not  omy  to 
retrain,  in  tact,  from  any  interference,  out 
a .  so  from  any  measure  wmcn  might  seem  to 
give  tne  appearance  of  such  interference .- 


ucrr.cza  piayea  tne  si.ent  u.s.  response  i  i<e  a  tineiy  tunec 
musical  instrument.  maKing  it  appear  tnat  tne  u.s.  conacnea. 
approvea.  or  even  mstructea  rum.^  Thus,  tne  somoza  aynasty 

C  0  Q  a  n  • 

*acno  bomoza  ruiea  tor  twenty  years  using  nis  ottice 
tor  profit  as  well  as  tor  power.  From  1936  througn  1945, 
Somoza  ruiea  witnout  U.S.  interference-,  out  his  oppressive 
government  ana  his  personal  control  over  the  National  Guara 
aia  not  piease  U.S,  policy  makers.4 

In  1945  following  the  aeath  of  President  Roosevelt  ana 
departure  of  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  the  U.s.  cnangea  its 
policy  of  noninterference  to  a  policy  that  permitted  some 
opportunities  to  influence  Nicaraguan  politics,  Tne  u.s. 
spent  tne  next  several  years  encouraging  Somoza  to  step  acwn 
ana  reimquisn  control  of  the  National  Guard.  Inese  efforts 
were  not  successful. &  tiy  the  early  1950' s,  the  tisennower 
Administration  viewed  the  existence  of  communists  in  the 
government  of  Guatemala  as  a  serious  threat  to  the  United 
states  ana  gave  iess  weight  to  the  performance  of  Somoza  as 
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a  dictator  ana  more  to  ms  loyal  cy.  as  a  result  tne  u .  5 . 
negotiated  a  military  aia  agreement  witn  Nicaragua  ana  tne 
centra;  intelligence  Agency  (CiA;  Degan  training  Guatemalan 
reoeis  on  Nicaraguan  soii.b  ip  jUne  1954,  tne  Guatemalan 
government  was  overtnrown.  Somoza,  who  naa  neipea  tne  u.S. 
against  Guatemala,  quickiy  lost  U.S.  support  when  he  sought 
to  train  Costa  Rican  exiles  for  a  similar  overthrow  ot  Costa 
Rican  President  Jose  Figueres.  (Figueres  had  sponsored 
assassination  plots  against  Somoza).  In  response  to  tne 
i ack  of  support  Somoza  received  from  the  United  States  he 
complained:  "What  advantage  do  we  get  from  Deing  friendly? 

You  treat  us  iike  an  old  wife.  We  would  rather  De  treated 
i  ue  a  young  mistress."7 

in  Septemoer  1956,  Anastasio  Somoza  was  assassinated  oy 
a  young  Nicaraguan  poet.  His  two  sons,  who  had  oeen  taugnt 
to  view  tneir  country  as  tneir  estate,  moved  quickly  to 
replace  their  father.  Luis  Somoza,  age  34,  a  graduate  of 
Louisiana  State  University  Became  President  and  his  Brother 
Anastasio  Somoza,  Jr. (cal  led  Tachito),  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  Became  Director  of  the  National  Guard. 

Luis  Somoza  proved  to  Be  an  ostensiBly  more  genial  and 
accommodating  politician  then  his  father  or  Brother.  He 
worked  closely  with  the  United  States  and  eagerly 
volunteered  facilities  on  Nicaragua's  CariBBean  coast  to 
serve  as  a  staging  area  for  the  U.S.  to  train  Cuoan  exiles 
destined  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs.6 
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in  ..icaragua  were  at  an  ai  i  time  nigh. 

Luis  Somoza  aiea  of  a  neart  attacx  in  April  iU6.-,  just 
two  mor.tns  after  ms  Drother  Tacnito  haa  Deen  eiectea 
.-resiaent.  Tacnito,  teit  an  unusual  closeness  to  tne  uni  tea 
states.  w;tn  tne  exception  of  tour  years,  aii  or  ms 
schooling  naa  oeen  in  tne  states.  In  ms  memoirs  ne  wrote 
iiext  to  Nicaragua,  i  iovea  tne  u.S.  more  tnan  any  p  i  ace  in 
tne  wor.a."v  ne  was  even  aescrmea  as  a  man  wno  was  reiaxea 
vim  Americans,  yet  autnor 1  tat  1 ve  to  Nicaraguans  wno  were 
not  memoers  or  his  tamily.iU 

Tacnito,  t  i*e  his  father,  maintained  formal  control  of 
tne  Guard  ana  the  government  simultaneously.  He  ruled  witn 
an  iron  nana  ana  authorized  the  Guard  to  aouse  ana  torture 
political  prisoners.  Despite  his  1 acK  of  respect  for  numan 
rignts,  ne  did  develop  a  close  relationship  with  the  Nixon 
Administration.  Nixon,  li<e  Somoza,  saw  the  world  as 
divided  oetween  communists  and  non-communists.  Nixon 
appointed  Turner  Shelton  as  U.S.  Amoassaoor  to  Nicaragua, 
ano  Sneiton  quiciciy  oecame  a  confidant  of  Somoza.11 
.nrougnout  tne  Nixon  presidency,  Somoza  piayea  on  the 
communist  tnreat,  and  tne  U.S.  responded  with  support, 
vwever,  in  197Z,  tne  downfall  of  Somoza  Degan. 


all 
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in  iv/ii,  Managua  was  nit  by  an  eartnquaxe  tnat  tett 
nunareas  ot  tnousanas  ot  Nicaraguans  nomeiess  ana  eignt  to 
ten  tnousana  aeaa.1-1-  fne  uni  tea  States  ana  otner 
international  communities  responaea  witn  millions  in 
numamtarian  reconstruction  aid.  Somoza  ana  tne  Guard 
turned  tms  national  tragedy  into  a  financial  gain  ror 
tnemseives  Dy  their  management  or  mismanagement  of  tne  aia 
money.  As  a  result,  the  oond  Detween  Somoza  ana  tne  Guard 
grew  closer,  whiie  the  Guard  became  increasingly  isolated 
from  the  Nicaraguan  population.  Somoza  also  lost  the 
support  of  the  business  community  as  a  result  of  his 
exploitation  of  the  earthquake . 1 3  In  fact,  within 
Nicaragua,  Somoza  was  quickiy  losing  the  support  of  almost 
everyone  except  the  Guard  and  Ambassador  Shelton.  In  1973 
tne  U.S.  recalled  Sne i ton,  and  the  Somoza-U.S.  relationship 
immediately  cnangea. 

Ihe  aay  after  President  Nixon  resigned.  Secretary  of 
State  rienry  Kissinger  appointed  William  D.  Rogers  as 
Assistant  Secretary  ot  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs.  Mr 
Rogers  accepted  the  appointment  on  the  condition  that  ne 
could  make  basic  changes  in  policy  and  personnel,  including 
ambassadors.14  Turner  Shelton  was  replaced  by  James 
Theberge  and  a  new  era  in  policy  quickiy  followed. 

The  new  policy  underscored  two  points.  First,  the  U.S 
would  now  be  neutral  both  publicly  and  privately  in  all  its 
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acz.ons  (meaning  its  actions  witn  Somoza  ana  tne  .eacers  or 
a  growing  opposition  witnin  Nicaragua.;  Secona.  tne  u.b. 
wou . a  -onitor  mucn  more  cioseiy  tne  aistrioution  or  money 
proviaea  oy  tne  Agency  for  Internationa!  Development.  J.S. 
policy  naa  sniftea  from  tne  co! iaDorationist  poiicy  or 
bneiton  to  a  variation  of  the  noninterference  ana  neutrality 
policy  or  tne  Pooseve 1 t -Truman  years.15 

ine  opposition  to  Somoza  was  lea  primarily  Dy  a  group 
ca..ea  tne  .-rente  sanaimsta  ae  LiDeration  National  Cr’sL..;. 
rorr.sc  m  tne  eariy  iVbU'S,  tne  r'SLN  initially  posea  no  reai 

t. nrea:  to  tne  somozas.  .ne  rSLN  memoers  caiiea  tnemseives 
ianamistas.  arter  Mugusto  Cesar  sanaino.  an  anti-iannee 
Mcaraguan  revolutionary  nationalist  auring  tne  iy2u-s 
-.••'ou  s.  i.neir  movement  positea  a  Marxist  interpretation  or 
nistory  witn  an  intense  hatred  of  Somoza,  tne  National 
Guarc.  ana  tne  Unitea  States.  After  the  1972  earthqua<e, 
support  tor  revolution  in  Nicaragua  clearly  increasea. 

uuring  tne  period  1972-77,  the  National  Guard  was 
simpiy  too  powerful  and  the  Sandinistas  too  small  and  pooriy 
organized  to  overthrow  Somoza.  Meanwhile  Somoza  nao 
aeveioped  a  totally  corrupt  political  system.  The  Somoza 
tamiiy  controlled  the  nation's  military,  its  politics,  ana 
an  expanding  share  ot  the  nation's  economy. In  1977. 

u. S. -Nicaraguan  policy  would  maxe  yet  another  cnange  as 
^immy  Carter  oecame  President  of  the  United  States. 
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Jimmy  Carter  came  to  office  with  two  policies  that  naa 
an  impact  on  U.S. -Nicaraguan  relations.  The  first  was 
stated  m  Carter's  inaugural  aaaress,  wnen  ne  said  tnat  tne 
united  states  opposed  overthrowing  estaDiisneo  governments, 
"we  will  not  act  aoroao  in  ways  that  we  wouio  not  tolerate 
at  nome." i •  Later,  in  a  speecn  at  Notre  Dame,  ne  outlined 
ms  p ;  an  tor  tne  advancement  of  numan  rignts  ana  democracy. 
Inis  quote  may  weil  nave  Deen  directed  at  somoza.  “Being 
contiaent,  we  are  now  free  of  that  inordinate  fear  ot 
communism,  whicn  once  led  us  to  emorace  any  dictator  who 
joined  us  m  that  fear."18  Human  rights  quickly  oecame  the 
tocai  point  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  goal  of  the  Carter 
Administration  was  to  put  teeth  in  a  1973  Congressional 
initiative  that  would  reduce  or  eliminate  foreign  aid  to 
countries  violating  human  rights. 

Somoza' s  initial  reaction  to  U.S.  pressure  regarding 
human  rights  seemed  positive.  His  direction  to  the  National 
Cuaro  to  cum  aouses  was  confirmed  Dy  Doth  Amnesty 
international  and  the  Catholic  Church.  He  also  opened  ms 
CaDinet  to  make  it  more  Droadly  representative,  enaea 
censorship,  ana  lifted  the  state  of  siege  he  had  imposed 
Dack  in  1974,  following  a  Christmas  raid  oy  the  Sandinistas. 
Tne  United  States  response  to  these  concessions  was  a  wait 
and  see  attitude.  The  United  States  was  not  ready  to  grant 
Somoza  aid  and  announced  it  would  not  provide  aid  until 
further  progress  was  made  in  human  rights. 
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.re  sinai*  i  seas  saw  me  ena  of  martiai  .aw  ana  :r,e  j.a. 
etrerts  to  democrat ize  Nicaragua  -  not  as  an  opportunity, 
cut  as  a  tnreat.  numoerto  urtega.  a  Sanamista  leaaer  said 
tnat  mey  looked  at  tne  progressive  steps  taken  oy  Somoza 
ana  knew  tnese  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  seiang  tne 
revolution.  So  they  decided  to  speed  up  the  offensive.19 
More  importantly,  the  Sandinistas  went  pudlic  witn  a  new 
goal.  “Tneir  goal  was  not  to  install  a  communist 
government,  out  merely  to  overthrow  the  iong-ruiing  Somoza 
kegime  ana  estaDiisn  democracy  through  tree  elections.'^ 
une  or  tne  principle  leaders  of  tne  Nicaraguan 
opposition  was  Pearo  uoaquin  Chamorro.  Mr  Cnamorro.  a 
descendant  or  tnree  Nicaraguan  Presidents  ana  puDiisner  or 
tne  nation  s  leading  newspaper,  was  assassinated  on  id 
uanuary  ivio.  wmie  tne  responsiDi  i  i ty  for  cnamorro- s  aeatn 
couia  never  oe  directly  attrioutea  to  Somoza  or  tne  National 
Guard,  tms  event  energized  the  antl-Somoza  movement.  Over 
iu.uuu  people  attended  his  funeral,  which  was  followed  Dy 
tnree  days  of  oloody  demonstration  throughout  the  nation. 
The  Guard  responded  in  a  heavy-handed  manner;  its  ruthless 
mop-up  operations  in  five  cities  left  3000  dead.11 21  Somoza, 
in  an  effort  to  slow  the  swell  of  opposition,  announced  his 
intention  to  leave  doth  the  Presidency  ard  the  National 
Guard  at  tne  end  of  his  term  in  1981.  While  tms  was  a 
snrewa  tactic,  it  was  not  successful. 
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In  May  1978,  the  Carter  Aaministrat ion  provided  two 
loans  tor  oasic  numan  needs  to  Nicaragua  -  one  tor 
education  and  the  other  tor  nutrition.  In  doing  so  tne 
State  Department  issued  this  statement. 


The  J.S.  reiterates  its  poiicy  of  strict  non¬ 
intervention  in  tne  internal  political  affairs  ot 
Nicaragua  ano  our  continuing  desire  tor  a  steady 
non-vioient  transition  to  genuine  democratic  ruie. 
Approval  ot  A.i.D.  projects  tor  tne  needy  is  not 
intended  as  an  expression  of  political 
support .^2 


ine  American  press  and  the  Sanoinistas,  however,  saw  it  as 
support  for  Somoza. 

By  tne  summer  of  1978,  pressure  for  Somoza  to  step  down 
was  not  just  coming  from  the  Sandinlstas.  Carlos  Anores 
Perez,  the  President  of  Venezuela  said, 


Somoza,  if  you  don't  accept  my  advice  to  leave 
Nicaragua  and  give  way  to  a  democratic  solution 
and  to  an  agreement  between  the  National  Guaro 
and  the  guerrillas  for  the  rise  of  a  government 
tnat  would  grant  liberty  in  Nicaragua,  you  will 
oe  the  greatest  criminal  in  Latin  America.  Every¬ 
one  is  against  you.  You  will  not  oe  saved  from 
being  overthrown.23 


somoza  did  not  step  down,  and  guerrilla  activity  increased, 
for  example  in  August  1978,  Eden  Pastora  and  a  group  ot 
twenty-tive  Sandinistaa  captured  the  National  Palace  ano  tne 
15QU  people  in  it.  To  regain  the  Palace,  Somoza  was 
pressured  into  releasing  political  prisoners,  giving  the 
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oar.a:  n  *  seas  cas.n .  ana  permitting  a  ;ong  communique  to  oe 
puc.isnea  m  tne  newspapers  ana  reaa  over  tne  raaio,  mat 
communique  encouragea  tne  uuara  to  join  tne  oanamistas  in 
tne.r  struggle  to  overthrow  Somoza.  Tne  Sanamistas  were 
rapidly  gaining  support  within  Nicaragua.  Ana  as  tne 
conflict  in  Nicaragua  worsened,  numan  rights  oecame  a  less 
effective  tooi  for  protecting  U.S.  interests  in  Nicaragua. 
ms  a  result  tne  United  States  oegan  focusing  on  a  Nicaragua 
witnout  Somoza. 

Tne  unitea  States  spent  the  fall  months  of  1978 
aeoating  wnat  airection  its  policy  shouia  ta<e  in  Nicaragua, 
tour  options  were  aiscussea:  neutrality:  aisassociat ion 
from  Somoza;  support  for  Somoza;  or  mediation.2*  rteaiation 
won.  ana  tne  Unitea  States  spent  the  next  year 
P ;aymg  eitner  a  ieaamg  or  supporting  role  in  mediation 
gearea  to  removing  Somoza  ana  to  installing  a  democratic 
government,  however,  Somoza  iooxea  at  mediation  as  an 
opportunity  to  Duy  time  while  he  strengthen  nis  National 
uuara.  At  the  same  time  Sandinista  leadership  looxea  at 
mediation  as  an  effort  Dy  Yankee  imperialists  to  steal  the 
revolution  from  the  Nicaraguan  people.25  Thus  mediation, 
wmch  had  included  the  governments  of  Guatemala  ana  tne 
Dominican  Republic  made  no  headway.  To  put  additional 
pressure  on  Somoza,  the  United  States  announced  tne 
toi lowing  steps. 


v  '  v*  ■»- 
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-  tne  U.S.  military  group  would  oe  withdrawn  ana 
the  military  assistance  program,  which  naa  oeen 
suspended,  would  oe  terminated; 

-  no  new  aid  programs  would  oe  considered  ana 
two  ioan  projects  would  oe  held  up,  out  tnose 
programs  that  were  "well  advanced'  ana  aimed  at 
'the  Dasic  human  needs  of  the  poor'  would 
continue; 

-  ai i  Peace  Corps  volunteers  would  oe  withdrawn; 
ana 

-  tne  size  of  the  U.S.  Emoassy  would  oe  reduced 
oy  more  than  ha  if. 26 


inese  sanctions  appearea  to  have  naa  an  impact  on  Somoza, 
out  tney  aia  not  persuaae  mm  to  step  down,  inree  events, 
nowever,  aia  convince  rum  that  it  was  time  to  leave. 

During  tne  summer  of  1979  (when  U.S.  leadership  was 
giving  priority  to  signing  the  SALT  Treaty,  ana  to  state 
visits  to  Japan  and  South  Korea)  the  foreign  ministers  of 
Venezuela,  Colombia.  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  were  meeting 
to  discuss  Nicaragua.  The  Andean  Pact,  as  it  was  called, 
declared  the  Sandlnistas  legitimate  combatants  in  a  state  of 
oe 1 1 igerency .  In  Costa  Rica,  a  five  member  Junta  was  named 
that  would  serve  as  the  head  of  the  Provisional  Government. 
Finally,  the  Sandlnistas  launched  a  major  offensive  into 
Nicaragua  from  Costa  Rica.  The  United  States  played  almost 
no  role  in  influencing  these  events.  Somoza  resigned  Juiy 


The  Somoza  dynasty  ended  much  as  it  had  begun,  witn  tne 
United  States  watching.  Unfortunately  the  United  States  naa 
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oeen  Dranaea  pro-Somoza,  a  tag  it  didn't  want  and  couldn't 
snaKe . 
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CHAPTER  iii 


CARTER  ADMINISTRATION  -  POST  SOMOZA 


As  tne  Sandinistas  came  to  power  in  Nicaragua,  tne 
Carter  Aamini strati  on  geared  itself  to  avoid  another  Cuoa. 
Tnere  was  consensus  on  U .S. -Nicaraguan  oojectives: 


Internal:  to  assist  the  revolution  to  fulfil  i  its 

stated  promises  of  political  pluralism,  elections 
and  a  vigorous  private  sector,  and  conversely,  to 
reduce  tne  chances  that  revolution  would  Decome 
commun i st : 

Strategic:  to  deny  tne  Sandlnistas  an  enemy  and 
tnus  a  reason  tor  relying  on  CuDan  and  Soviet 
military  assistance;  and 

Kegionai:  to  maKe  clear  that  a  good  reiationsmp 

witn  tne  U.s.  was  contingent  on  Nicaraguan  non¬ 
interference  in  tne  internal  affairs  ot  its 
neighDors, l 


The  plan  tor  achieving  these  oojectives  appears 
designed  to  avoid  confrontation.  The  U.S.  plan  called  tor 


.  .  .  rapidly  seeking  to  establish  good  relations 
with  the  regime;  providing  emergency  food  and 
relief  supplies;  developing  a  long-term  aid 
program;  working  with  friendly  democratic  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  area  and  Europe,  encouraging  them  to 
helpful  as  well;  and  finding  ways  to  help  the 
moderates  in  and  outside  the  government,  who  were 
more  likely  to  favor  a  democratic  Nicaragua.2 


Tne  moderates  in  government  mentioned  in  the  plan  were 
part  of  a  five-memoer  Junta  which  was  to  head  the  Government 
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ot  National  Reconstruction.  Although  the  Junta  was  the 
executive  oranch .  it  shared  legislative  responsioi 1 1 ty  witn 
tne  S3  memoer  Council  ot  State.  The  Council  of  State 
limited  cSLN  memDership  to  no  more  than  twelve.  So  tnere 
was  reason  ror  the  United  States  to  oe  optimistic  aoout  a 
democratic  process  oeginning  in  Nicaragua. 

m  tne  tai i  ot  1V79,  the  State  Department  oescrioeo  tne 
Nicaraguan  political  situation  as  Deing  in  flux.  Some  ot 
tne  sanoinista  leaoersnip  wanted  to  lead  Nicaragua  toward  a 
Marxist  moaei ,  drawing  on  Cuoan  advice  ano  support.  Others 
wanted  to  restructure  their  country  in  an  independent, 
pluralistic  fasnion.3  in  an  effort  to  influence  the  process 
and  neip  the  people  of  war  torn  Nicaragua,  the  Sandimsta 
government  for  its  first  eighteen  months  of  existence 
received  more  U.S.  foreign  assistance  than  did  any  other 
government.4  The  only  condition  to  receiving  the  aid  was 
tnat  the  Sandinlstas  would  not  engage  in  terrorism  or 
efforts  to  overthrow  governments  in  neighdoring  states, 
wmie  tne  U.s.  was  using  its  economic  instrument  of  power, 
tne  sanoinistas  were  offering  a  socio-psycho  logical 
response . 

nere  are  two  examples  of  how  Nicaragua  responded  to 
U.S.  efforts. 


Shortly  after  the  Nicaraguan  Red  Cross 
identified  the  United  States  as  the  iargest 
donor  of  food  and  medical  supplies  to  Nicaragua, 
the  revolutionary  government's  minister  of  social 
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we. tare  tailed  even  to  mention  tne  Unitea  States 
wnen  laenti tying  tne  aonors  ot  emergency  aio.o 

unaer  tne  new  regime,  Nicaraguan  scnooi 
cmiaren  were  taugnt  to  sing  tne  FSLN  rtntnem  wmcn 
mciuaed  tne  line:  •  We  snail  tignt  against  tne 
tanxee,  tor  he  is  the  enemy  ot  numanity.'^ 

uy  tne  time  Carter  was  about  to  leave  office,  it  was 
accepted  tnat  the  FSLN  was  heavily  influenced  Dy  Marx  anc 
Castro.  There  was  also  evidence  that  large  amounts  ot 
weapons  destined  for  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  were 
transiting  Nicaragua.  Thus  Carter  suspended  aid  to 
Nicaragua.7  Despite  this,  the  Sandinistas  responded 
positively  to  Carter's  human  rights  objectives  and  even 
outlawed  the  death  penalty.  The  FSLN  was  also  successful  in 
cultivating  good  relations  with  Latin  America  and  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


IHc.  REAGAN  YEARS  -  A  MILITARY  SOLUTION 


wniie  tne  Carter  Administration  ottered  aid  as  a  tirst 
step  toward  a  new,  respectful  relationship  with  the  rSLN, 
Ronald  Reagan  chose  a  more  confrontational  approacn.  his 
campaign  platform  had  even  called  for  the  termination  of 
aid  to  Nicaragua.  Alexander  Haig,  Reagan-s  Secretary  of 
State,  said  when  the  administration  took  office  they  had  two 
foreign  policy  messages-*  first,  a  warning  to  the  Soviets 
that  their  time  of  unresisted  adventuring  in  the  Third  World 
was  over;  ano  second,  that  U.S.  relations  would  be  evaluated 
not  by  a  government's  respect  for  human  rights  but  by  its 
friendship  with  the  U.S.  government.1  Reagan,  much  ii<e 
Eisennower  ano  Nixon  before  him,  tended  to  have  a  single 
ideological  view  of  the  world  -  communist  ano  non-communist. 

Meanwhile  in  Nicaragua  the  Sandinista  revolution  was 
Deginning  to  look  just  like  an  exchange  of  one  set  ot 
autocratic  rulers  for  another.  Before  the  Sandinistas  came 
to  power,  they  had  promised  free  elections,  political 
Pluralism,  and  nonalignment.  What  actually  happened  was 
that  the  Sandinistas  moved  to  squeeze  the  democrats  out  of 
the  governing  Junta  and  officially  declared  Marxism-Leninism 
as  their  guide.  They  restricted  political  opposition. 
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piacea  iimits  on  tne  press  and  restrictions  on  the  cnurch. 
Even  tne  Nicaraguan  economy  which  had  received  unprecedented 
levels  of  economic  assistance  was  in  real  decline. 2 

konaio  Reagan's  approach  to  the  Sandinistas  dearly 
empnasizeo  the  military  instrument  of  power  from  the 
Deginning.  He  saw  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  as  security  threats 
and  wanted  them  stopped.  In  March  1981,  he  authorized  the 
CIA  to  undertake  covert  actions  in  Central  America  to 
interdict  arms  trafficking  to  Marxist  guerrillas  attempting 
to  overtnrow  tne  government  in  El  Salvador.  By  early  1985, 
Reagan  nao  updated  ms  foreign  policy  objective  to  induce 
replacing  or  suDStant i a i i y  altering  the  Sandinista  regime. 
When  asked  it  that  meant  overthrow  the  Sandinistas,  ne 
responded: 


Not  if  the  present  government  would  turn  around 
and  say  unde  ....  We're  saying  we're  trying 
to  give  those  who  fought  a  revolution  to  escape  a 
dictatorship,  to  have  democracy,  and  then  had  it 
taken  away  from  them  by  some  of  their  fellow 
revolutionaries  ....  We  want  them  to  have  a 
chance  to  have  that  democracy  that  they  fought 
for.  I  don't  think  the  Sandinistas  have  a  decent 
leg  to  stand  on.  What  they  have  done  is 
totalitarian.  It  is  brutal  and  cruel.  And  they 
have  no  argument  against  what  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  Nicaragua  want.3 


The  means  by  which  the  CIA  hoped  to  accomplish  their 
objectives  was  a  group  called  the  Contras  who  initially 
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numbered  five  hundred  and  eventually  grew  to  over  eighteen 
tnousana. 

me  Contras  were  ano  stiii  are  today  made  up  of  tormer 
memoers  of  Somoza' s  National  Guard,  teamed  with  unnappy 
farmers  and  otner  small  counterrevolutionary  groups 
including  some  of  the  original  anti-Somoza  revolutionaries, 
president  keagan  chose  to  caii  them  freedom  tignters.  To 
supplement  tne  Contras  ano  attempt  to  intimidate  Nicaragua, 
tne  united  States  tooK  additional  action.  The  United  States 
financed  a  moderate  ouildup  of  the  Honduran  armed  forces, 
ouiit  runways  and  Dases  in  Honduras  capable  of  handling  U.S. 
forces  and  Degan  joint  U.S. -Honduran  military  maneuvers. 

The  U.S.  Navy  also  Degan  a  series  of  exercises  off  the 
Central  American  coast.  All  of  these  exercises  were  part  of 
an  ongoing  strategy  aimed  at  pressuring  the  Nicaraguan 
government  and  keeping  real  the  threat  of  a  U.S.  sponsored 
direct  invasion. a  At  home  senior  Defense  Department  ano  CIA 
leaders  Kept  the  threat  of  U.S.  Invasion  alive  with  comments 
iiKe  "Nicaragua  is  not  immune  to  invasion."5 

i’ne  Sandinistas  and  Contras  have  oeen  fighting  since 
i ate  1981,  with  most  of  the  fighting  occurring  between 
1982-87.  The  author  came  to  view  the  Contras  as 
representing  a  foreign  policy  ends-means  mismatch.  The 
Contras  may  have  stood  a  chance  of  stopping  arms  flow  to  the 
El  Salvadorian  guerrillas,  but  once  the  objective  was 
enlarged  -  publically  -  to  include  removing  the  Sandinistas 
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trom  power.  :ne  means  were  insufficient  for  the  task.  Any 
increase  in  tne  means  would  nave  most  lixeiy  involved  U.S. 
troops. fa  Tne  U.S.  Congress  was  always  reluctant  to  support 
tne  Contras  and,  in  tne  author's  opinion,  would  never  nave 
supported  committing  U.S.  troops  for  offensive  operations 
unless  tne  FSLN  did  something  really  stupid. 

There  were  strong  arguments  in  support  of  the  Contra 
effort  wmcn  said  that  a  long  war  of  attrition  would  weaken 
tne  regime,  provoke  increased  repression,  and  win  sufficient 
support  from  Nicaragua's  discontented  population;  and  that 
sooner  or  later,  tne  regime  would  be  overthrown  or 
se i f-oestruct .  Li«ewise,  the  argument  against  the  use  of  a 
military  force  against  the  Sandinistas  had  credibility.  By 
estaDiisning  a  poie  of  opposition  outside  Nicaragua,  the 
contras  wea«ened  and  de 1 egi t imi zed  opposition  forces  inside 
tne  country.  As  a  result,  much  of  the  disaffection  and 
opposition  was  drawn  outward  rather  than  allowed  to  ferment 
domestical  1 y . 7 

The  policy  of  using  the  Contras  to  achieve  U.S. 
objectives  had  two  opponents  —  the  Sandinistas  and  the 
United  States  Congress.  The  Sandinistas  built  the  largest 
military  force  In  Central  American.  It  included  over 
120,000  men  backed  by  3,000  Cuban  advisors  and  quality 
equipment  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Nicaraguans  justified 
tne  buildup  as  preparation  for  an  U.S.  Invasion.  They  only 
nad  to  took  at  tneir  history,  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Grenada, 
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tne  ouiia  up  in  Honduras,  or  listen  to  senior  U.S.  officials 
to  find  justification  for  a  large  military  force. 8 

Tne  U.S.  Congress  was  an  equally  tough  opponent  tor  tne 
Contras  in  spite  of  the  tough  Dattie  Ronald  Reagan  fougnt 
in  support  of  tnem.  President  Reagan's  approacn  was  socio- 
psycnoiogicai .  his  tool  was  an  information  olitz.  Reagan 
used  every  opportunity,  to  include  prime  time  television 
oroaocasts,  to  taiK  aoout  the  communists  in  Nicaragua  ano 
CuDa.  twany  ot  tnese  Droaocasts  were  carried  on  Nicaraguan 
television.;  tie  engaged  in  a  verDai  war  with  phrases  ii«e: 
•tne  communist  threat,"  his  own  personal  promise  to  “fignt 
to  tne  eno,"  and  gave  warnings  that  if  the  Contras  failed, 
tnere  would  oe  Soviet  bases  on  continental  soil.  He  also 
said  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  “  .  .  .  the  dominant 
power  in  Central  America."  Meanwhile,  Secretary  of  State 
George  Schultz  was  accusing  the  Sandinistas  of  having  links 
with  terrorists  in  the  Middle  East  and  of  dealing  with  drug 
merchants  in  Latin  America;  he  even  called  the  Sandinistas 
“ .  .  .a  cancer  that  must  be  removed."9  Additionally, 

Reagan  was  lobbying  Congress  for  support.  These  were  high 
risk  approaches  for  Reagan,  as  he  was  turning  the  removal  ot 
tne  Sandinistas  into  a  personal  objective.  He  sought  to 
influence  a  variety  ot  audiences  tor  a  variety  ot  reasons: 
ne  hoped,  of  course.  Congress  would  fund  Contra  operations: 
ne  pushed  Central  America  to  alienate  Nicaragua;  he  wanted 
to  motivate  the  Contras;  and  finally,  he  wanted  to  let  the 
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Sanaimstas  ,<now  now  ne  felt  aDout  tnem.  Overall  ms  verDai 
war  was  successtui.  however.  Congress  never  tu i i y  supported 
:ne  contras  ana  many  restrictions  were  piacea  on  tneir 
fundings. 1U  for  tne  past  two  years  Contra  funaing  nas  Deen 
tor  numam tarian,  not  military  objectives. 

Tne  Contras  aid  not  achieve  the  military  victories 
necessary  to  aefeat  the  Sandinistas.  They  haa,  however, 
oeen  successful  in  spreading  Sandinlsta  troops  more  thinly 
over  more  territory.  They  had  oecome  proficient  in  sabotage 
actions,  especially  against  the  country's  power  supply. 

They  haa  forced  the  Sandinistas  to  continue  a  most  unpopular 
aratt.  And  they  had  severely  strained  an  already  crippled 
Nicaraguan  economy . 1 1  These  successes  were  not 
insignificant  when  joined  with  economic  and  diplomatic 
efforts  occurring  curing  the  same  period. 


Economic  Pressures 


Wnile  the  military  Instrument  of  power  clearly  had  the 
lead  in  U.S.  Nicaraguan  foreign  policy,  the  economic 
instrument  played  an  Important  supporting  role.  Economic 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  fell  into  two  categories,  credit 
and  trade.  Soon  after  taking  office,  Reagan  cut  off  U.S. 
credit  and  grants  to  Nicaragua  and  persuaded  many  private 
and  mul ti lateral  leaders  to  follow  suit.  For  example,  the 
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Worta  Bank  suspended  credit  to  Nicaragua  in  1982,  and  tne 
InterAmerican  Development  Bank  did  the  same  in  1983. 

This  credit  ooycott  had  a  near  term  effect  on  the 
economic  future  of  the  Sandinistas.  It  forced  them  to  turn 
to  tne  socialist  clock  for  aid.  It  raised  the  cost  of 
credit  Dy  forcing  Nicaragua  to  replace  low  interest 
multinational  loans  with  higher  interest  oi lateral  loans. 

Ano  finally,  it  retarded  the  Sandinistas  aoiiity  to  invest 
in  development  projects.12 

m  1985,  the  U.S.  compounded  Nicaragua's  economic 
proDiem  oy  imposing  a  trace  ooycott.  This  was  significant, 
oecause  a  suostantial  part  of  Nicaragua's  machinery  is  of 
U.S.  manufacture.  The  most  immediate  impact  was  seen  in  tne 
unavai iaol l ity  of  spare  parts.13  All  U.S.  ports  were  closed 
ano  a  oan  was  placed  on  technological  imports.  These  credit 
and  trade  ooycotts  also  had  an  Impact  on  Nicaraguan's 
oi lateral  arrangements  for  fuel.  For  example,  Doth 
Venezuela  and  Mexico  cut  off  Nicaragua's  credit  when  the 
Sandinistas  defaulted  on  obligations  of  930  million  and  9500 
million  respectively.  The  result  was  higher  priced  fuel 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.14 

In  general,  it  was  true  that  the  combination  of  U.S. 
sanctions,  poor  economic  policies  oy  the  Sandimsta,  ano  tne 
Contra  war  produced  a  severe  economic  crisis.  The 
Sandinistas  had  one  of  the  world's  highest  external  debts 
(it  exceeded  six  billion)  on  a  per  capita  basis,  and  in  1988 
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they  naa  a  rate  of  inflation  estimated  at  16,000%. 15  The 
comoinea  effect  of  tne  Contras  ana  a  declining  economy  gave 
Nicaragua  cause  to  seek  a  diplomatic  solution  to  repair 
tneir  relationship  with  the  United  States. 


The.  DlPLomaUs  Approach 


Tne  Reagan  Administration's  objective  was  to  get  rid  of 
tne  Sanainista  government.  It,  therefore,  had  little 
interest  in  negotiating  with  Nicaragua  unless  negotiations 
could  lead  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Sandinistas. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  InterAmer lean  Affairs 
Eiliot  Aorams  explained  negotiations  with  Nicaragua  this 
way:  "The  Sandinistas  are  communists  .  .  .  such  agreements 
are  lies."  He  added,  "It  is  preposterous  to  thin*  we  can 
sign  a  aeai  with  the  Sandinistas  to  meet  our  foreign  policy 
concerns  and  expect  it  to  oe  kept."16  These  comments 
reflected,  in  this  author's  opinion,  the  Reagan  approach  to 
a  diplomatic  solution  in  Nicaragua. 

There  were,  in  fact,  bilateral  and  mul ti lateral 
negotiation  efforts.  Nine  bilateral  meetings  took  place  in 
Manzanillo,  Mexico  in  1984.  But  that  was  followed  by  almost 
three  years  without  bilateral  talks.  There  were  also 
multilateral  discussions,  led  by  the  Contadora  countries  of 
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Colombia,  nexico,  Panama,  ana  Venezuela,  ana  later  joinea  Dy 
rtrgentina,  Brazil,  Peru,  ana  Uruguay.  Eacn  ot  the  Contaaora 
initiatives  stressea  aemocracy  in  Nicaragua.  However, 
issues  that  centerea  arouna  the  U.S.  unwillingness  to  halt 
the  Contra  war  ana  the  Sanainistas  unwillingness  to 
negotiate  alrectly  with  the  Contras  prohibited  the  success 
ot  the  Contaaora  effort.  The  multilateral  approach  aia  not 
lena  itself  well  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Unitea  States  - 
tne  removal  of  the  Sanainistas.  By  the  1987  timeframe  tne 
Sanainistas,  witn  their  economy  on  the  verge  ot  coi lapse, 
were  reaay  to  negotiate.  A  peace  plan  offerea  Dy  Costa 
Kicas  President  Kooerto  Arias,  ana  signea  Dy  tne  live 
presiaents  of  tne  Central  American  region,  openea  tne  aoor 
tor  a  solution  to  Nicaragua's  prooiems.  For  the  remainaer 
01  Kona i a  Reagan's  presiaency,  the  Arias  Peace  Plan  formea 
tne  founaation  for  U.S. -Nicaraguan  relations.  The  two 
countries  were  talking,  if  not  directly,  at  least  through 
President  Arias. 

During  much  of  1988,  Ronald  Reagan  kept  the  Contras  and 
Nicaragua  out  of  the  limelight.  This  was  done  in  part  in 
response  to  requests  from  George  Bush's  presidential 
campaign  managers  who  did  not  want  Nicaragua  to  become  a 
campaign  issue.  George  Bush  did,  however,  support  the 
foreign  policy  of  Reagan  and  the  Contras.17 

By  the  time  Reagan  left  office.  Congressional  support 
for  military  actions  by  the  Contras  was  gone  and  the  bulk  ot 
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the  twelve  thousand  plus  Contras  fighters  had  withdrawn  to 
case  camps  in  Honduras. 
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CHAPTER  V 


BUSn  AND  tSGUiPUi-AS  ii 

George  Busn  came  to  office  with  straignttorwara 
objectives  on  Nicaragua  and  Central  America.  Simply  stated 
tnese  ODjectives  were  to  help  form  a  democratic  government, 
to  ena  suoversion  of  neighoors,  and  to  end  Soviet-Dloc 
military  ties  that  threaten  U.S.  regional  security.  The 
tool  for  achieving  these  objectives  has  been  the  Arias  Peace 
Plan  or  tne  Esquipulas  II  Agreement,  as  it  was  aiso  caileo. 
In  otner  woros.  Bush  supported  a  Central  American  solution 
to  a  Central  American  problem. I 

Esquipuias  II  called  for  establishing  a  lasting 
regional  peace  through  democratization,  national 
reconciliation,  amnesty,  cease-fires,  free  elections, 
cessation  of  assistance  to  irregular  forces,  and  the  denial 
of  territory  tor  aggression  against  one  another's  countries, 
mere  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  Bush  Administration 
to  oe  optimistic:  elections  were  held  on  February  25  of 
this  year;  the  Soviet  Union  appeared  more  interested  in 
improving  its  own  economy  than  exporting  revolution;  and  the 
Central  American  leaders  appeared  serious  about  giving  peace 
a  chance.  In  fact,  to  keep  the  peace  process  alive  the 
leaders  of  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and 
Costa  Rica  held  three  summits  in  1989.  These  were  vital  as 
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they  pin-poincea  ODjectives  ana  put  teeth  into  the  peace 
concept . 

An  outgrowth  of  these  summits  was  the  establishment  of 
tne  International  Commission  for  Assistance  and  Verification 
(CIAV)  ana  the  United  Nations  Organization  for  Central 
America  (ONUCA).  The  CIAV  consists  of  small  groups  from  the 
UN  ana  OAS  who  are  working  directly  with  the  Contras  and  the 
ririLN  to  facilitate  aemooi  1  i zat ion  and  repatriation. 

me  UnUCA  came  to  life  in  NovemDer  1989  when  the  UN 
voted  to  send  a  t>25  man  peace  keeping  force  to  Central 
America  witn  neaaquarters  in  Honduras.  The  force  is  to 
prevent  reoe i  infiltration  ag  well  ae  United  stated, 
Nicaraguan  or  any  other  foreign  aid  to  guerrillas  in 
Nicaragua,  Ei  Salvador,  or  elsewhere.  The  group  will 
inciuae  260  soldiers  and  observers  from  Canada,  West 
Germany,  Spain  and  Latin  America,  along  with  360 
technicians.  The  force's  six-month,  renewable  mandate 
included  monitoring  Contra  bases  in  Honduras  to  ensure  they 
were  not  used  to  launch  attacks  on  Nicaragua.  The  fact  that 
the  United  States  voted  In  favor  of  this  force  was  another 
signal  that  Bush  was  willing  to  accept  a  multilateral 
approach  to  peace  in  Nicaragua. 2 

Of  the  two  instruments  of  power  used  most  effectively 
oy  Reagan  (military  and  economic)  and  inherited  by  Bush, 
only  tne  economic  sanctions  were  maintained  to  date;  all 
funding  for  the  Contras  expired  25  February  1990. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SOME  CONCLUDING  REFLECTIONS 

In  tne  United  States,  the  executive  branch  is 
responsible  for  establishing  foreign  policy,  and  the 
legislative  branch  funds  the  execution  of  foreign  policy. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  process  is  the  U.S. -Nicaraguan 
relationship  of  the  1980's.  During  the  1980's  Ronald  Reagan 
was  twice  elected  President.  He  campaigned  on  a 
conservative,  anti -communist ,  strong  defense  platform.  He 
saw  tne  Marxist  government  in  Nicaragua  as  a  security  threat 
to  tne  united  States  and  even  went  on  prime  time  television 
to  spread  tne  word  to  all  Americans.  He  clearly  showed  a 
tie  Detween  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and  Nicaragua.  To  stop 
tne  activities  of  the  communists  in  Nicaragua,  he  decided  to 
support  a  group  of  freedom  fighters  -  the  Contras  -  with 
training,  organization,  and  money.  For  this  popular 
President,  the  Contras  were  the  best  answer  to  topple  the 
Sanolnista  government. 

The  majority  of  the  legislative  branch  did  not  see  the 
solution  to  Nicaragua  In  the  same  way  as  did  the  President. 
Throughout  the  period  1981-1988,  the  Congress  limited  and/or 
restricted  Contra  funding.  Said  another  way,  the  Congress 
told  the  President  that  his  policy  did  not  represent  the 
will  of  tne  people.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  did 
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not  view  tne  Nicaraguan  threat  as  seriously  as  the 
Presiaent.  This  denial  of  support  for  the  President, 
wnetner  right  or  wrong,  is  a  unique  feature  in  our 
democracy . 

wmie  the  aoove  example  demonstrates  one  ot  tne 
realities  ot  democracy,  it  also  leaves  an  unanswered 
question,  why  did  the  Americans  vote  tor  a  President  wno 
said  ne  wanted  to  stop  communism  and  then  not  support  him 
wnen  ne  tried?  The  author  does  not  have  the  answer  Dut 
Deiieves  it  falls  in  one  of  the  following  categories:  a 
iacK  of  interest  in  Latin  America  in  general,  to  include  the 
presence  of  communism;  a  focus  on  the  Idea  that  tne  only 
important  Issues  are  East/West  issues;  a  lack  of  interest 
in  foreign  policy  period;  or  perhaps,  Americans  did  not  feel 
the  element  of  power  Reagan  chose  to  be  the  correct  one. 
Increased  emphasis  on  the  political-diplomatic  instrument  of 
power  may  well  have  received  more  support. 


A  Look-Back  at  the  198Q's 


In  reflecting  on  U.S. -Nicaraguan  relations  in  the 
1980' s  several  thoughts  cane  to  mind.  First,  the  U.S. 
relationship  with  the  Sotnoza  family,  which  was  actually  more 
fear  of  the  alternative  than  pro-Somoza,  inevitably  gave  the 
Sandinlsta  revolution  an  anti -imperial  1st,  anti-U.S.  thrust. 
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Logic  says  tnat  once  in  power  the  Sandinistas  would  lose 
mucn  or  cneir  revolutionary  support  if  they  warmed  to  the 
unitea  states,  so  from  a  foreign  policy  perspective,  it 
seems  tnat  tne  oniy  win-win  solution  would  de  a  multilateral 
approacn.  io  cnoose  a  bilateral  relationship  woula  maxe  tne 
Sanainistas  appear  pro-United  States,  or  the  United  States 
appear  pro-Marxist. 

A  second  observation  reference  the  Contras  needs  to  be 
aooresseo.  The  U.S.  initiative  of  ensuring  that  Nicaragua 
did  not  inrect  its  neighbors  through  the  export  of 
subversion  and  violence  was  a  good  objective.  While  the 
author  believes  a  multilateral  effort  headed  by  the 
organization  of  American  States  would  have  been  the  best 
approacn  to  stopping  cross-border  activities,  the  Contras 
were  a  reasonable  alternative.  The  Congress  generally 
supported  tne  anti-arms  flow  objective.  Only  when  removing 
tne  sandinistas  clearly  became  the  main  focus  did  tne 
Congress  begin  seeing  a  commitment  larger  than  they  could 
support.  Ine  combination  of  economic  sanctions  and  frozen 
borders  would  have  significantly  isolated  Nicaragua. 

Even  with  only  partial  support,  this  strategy  had  some 
success.  Here  two  points  should  be  made.  First,  the  author 
believes  that  once  the  Contras  started  offensive  operations 
they  did  indeed  hurt  the  ln-country,  unarmed  political 
opposition.  The  Contra  war  was  a  ready  made  excuse  for 
emergency  measures.  Secondly,  the  stopping  of  arms  flow  to 
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guerrillas  crying  co  overthrow  an  established  government  is 
seen  as  a  good  al i-American,  ant i -communist  activity, 
especially,  if  tne  OAS  or  UN  would  snow  concern.  But  once 
tne  Contras  accepted  the  objective  of  helping  to  remove  tne 
Sanoimstas  -  the  vision  shifted  from  a  good  one  in  line 
with  United  States  values  to  imperialism. 

Finally,  a  discussion  of  bilateral  and  multilateral 
relationships  is  needed  to  complete  this  paper.  As  stated 
earlier,  the  Diiateral  approach  was  a  no-win  approacn.  It 
was  favored,  however,  because  it  meant  fewer  voices 
recommending  compromise.  It  was  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
sanoimstas  to  se  1  f-oestruct  just  because  the  United  States 
aiont  1 iKe  tnem.  A  multilateral  approach  to  diplomacy 
wouio  not  have  achieved  the  ultimate  goal  -  removal  of  the 
Sanoimstas  -  but  would  have  placed  great  pressure  on 
Nicaragua  for  change.  Change  may  have  been  possible  without 
the  appearance  of  bowing  to  the  United  States  directly. 

The  recent  elections  In  Nicaragua  can  only  be  read  one 
way.  The  people  In  Nicaragua  are  ready  for  a  change.  They 
want  peace  and  want  a  better  quality  of  life.  Vloleta 
Chamorro  and  the  National  Opposition  Union  will  assume  power 
from  Daniel  Ortega  and  the  Sandinlstas  in  late  April  1990. 
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Recommendat Ions  for  the  Future 


The  center  of  gravity  in  Nicaragua  is  its  economy.  For 
tne  Cnamorro  government , _pol it icai  stability  will  De  tied  to 
economic  growth.  The  United  States  can  and  will  help 
Nicaragua,  out  tne  United  States  must  be  cautious  in  its 
approacn.  The  election  and  stoppage  of  arms  shipments  were 
not  the  result  of  bilateral  U.S. -Nicaraguan  negotiations. 
They  were  tne  result  of  a  multilateral  effort  -  the  Arias 
Plan.  The  United  States  will  find  the  UN,  OAS,  and 
Contadora  Group  the  best  facilitators  for  future  change  in 
Central  America,  including  Nicaragua. 

The  Bush  administration  can  bilaterally  help  the 
Chamorro  government  merely  by  lifting  the  trade  and  credit 
sanctions  imposed  in  1985.  Likewise,  an  Initial  aid  package 
or  "seed  money"  is  appropriate  to  start  the  economic 
recovery  process.  Future  humanitarian  and  economic 
assistance  efforts,  however,  should  be  managed  via  the  OAS 
and  the  inter-American  Development  Bank.  It  must  be 
realized  that  direct  U.S.  financial  assistance,  bilateral  or 
multilateral,  will  be  limited  due  to  budget  constraints 
within  the  United  States  and  the  growth  of  new  democracies 
worldwide  that  will  compete  for  U.S.  aid.  The  United  States 
must  use  its  Influence  to  gain  European,  Japanese,  and  other 
foreign  support  for  OAS  economic  initiatives  as  well  as 
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investment  in  Central  America,  Final  responsiDi  1 1  ty  tor 
economic  recovery  in  Nicaragua,  nowever,  does  not  oeiong  to 
tne  unitea  States  or  tne  GAS;  it  Delongs  to  tne  Cnamorro 
government  ana  tne  people  of  Nicaragua. 

Two  other  near  term  actions  are  needed  in  Nicaragua. 

Tne  external  deDt  and  standing  military  must  Doth  De  reaucea 
in  cost  and  size.  To  reduce  its  external  debt,  which 
exceeds  96  Dill  ion,  Nicaragua  should  follow  the  lead  of 
Costa  Rica  ana  Mexico  which  recently  restructured  their 
aeDts  Dy  working  directly  with  commercial  Danks  unaer  the 
vision  of  the  Brady  Plan. 

i'ne  Nicaragua  army,  iargest  in  Central  America,  snouia 
De  reaucea  to  a  moderate  defensive  force.  To  maxe  this 
possiDie  tne  Contras  shouia  disoana  immeoiaifcly,  tnus 
eliminating  Sanainista  concerns  of  renewed  violence.  GNUCA 
snouia  oversee  security  in  the  region.  As  the  Nicaraguan 
armed  forces  diminishes,  trade  schools  should  De  estaoiisnea 
to  retrain  these  human  resources  into  a  foundation  for 
economic  reform.  Aid  alone  will  not  rebuild  Nicaragua's 
economy;  the  artisans,  professionals,  and  managers,  who  fled 
during  the  Sandlnlsta  regime  must  be  replaced.  "Human 
capital"  is  essential  to  economic  recovery. 

Finally,  the  United  States  should  expand  diplomatic 
relations  with  Nicaragua.  Diplomatically,  the  United  States 
should  look  for  areas  of  mutual  benefit.  Human  rights 
should  be  non-negotlable.  The  1990's  are  going  to  be  very 
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difficult  in  Nicaragua.  However,  after  almost  a  century  of 
oppression,  the  pre-1980's  Sandinlsta  promise  of  pluralism, 
nonalignment,  and  a  mixed  economy  appear  to  oe  at  last  on 
the  horizon. 
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